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President  Clinton  articulated  his  national  security  strategy  as  a  poMcy  of  “enlargement  and 
engagement,”  published  in  Febraary  1995.  This  policy  has  diverse  implications  as  NATO  formulates 
a  strategy  to  accept  new  members  from  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  This  paper  argues  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  offer  NATO  membership  initially  to  Hungary,  Poland,  Czech 
Republic,  and  Slovakia,  knoAvn  as  the  Visegrad  Countries.  The  question  of  how  and  when  to  expand 
the  Alliance  is  also  discussed.  This  paper  will  examine  the  costs,  risks,  and  benefits  of  NATO 
expansion  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  for  U.S.  national  security.  This  study  also  looks  at  the 
United  States’  core  national  interests  in  Europe.  Then  it  assesses  the  challenges,  both  threats  and 
opportunities,  to  these  national  interests  as  NATO  begins  to  expand.  This  will  lead  into  an  analysis 
of  the  current  national  security  strategy,  in  terms  of  national  objectives  (ends),  national  strategic 
concepts  (ways),  and  national  resources  (means).  Finally,  a  risk  assessment  of  the  strategy  will 
generate  possible  recommendations  to  changes  in  the  ends,  ways,  and  means  to  accomplish  the 
administration’s  goal  of  a  stable  Europe  through  an  expanded  NATO. 
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INTRODUCTION 


President  Clinton  articulated  his  national  security  strategy  as  a  policy  of  “enlargement  and 
engagement,”  published  in  February  1995.  This  policy  has  diverse  implications  as  NATO  formulates 
a  strategy  to  accept  new  members  from  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  This  paper  argues  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  offer  NATO  membership  initially  to  Hungary,  Poland,  Czech 
Republic,  and  Slovakia,  known  as  the  Visegrad  Countries.  This  paper  will  also  look  at  the  question 
of  how  and  when  to  expand.  The  significance  of  the  enlargement  of  Europe  is  expressed  in  the 
national  security  strategy. 

Our  strategy  of  enlargement  and  engagement  is  central  to  U.S.  policy  towards  post- 
Cold  War  Europe.  European  stability  is  vital  to  our  own  security,  a  lesson  we  have 
learned  twice  at  great  cost  this  century. . .  .With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire  and 
the  emergence  of  new  democracies  in  its  wake,  the  United  States  has  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  contribute  toward  a  free  and  undivided  Europe.  Our  goal  is  an 
integrated  democratic  Europe  cooperating  with  the  United  States  to  keep  the  peace 
and  promote  prosperity.' 

This  paper  will  examine  the  risks,  costs,  and  benefits  of  NATO  expansion  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  for  U.S.  national  security. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Clinton  Administration  is  committed  to  expanding  NATO.  The 

Administration  is  pursuing  a  strategy  that  assumes  expansion  is  a  fait  accompli. 

By  July  of  1994,  when  President  Clinton  visited  Warsaw,  it  was  clear  that  the 
momentum  within  the  executive  branch  had  shifted  in  favor  of  rapid  accession  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  (CEE)  states  to  the  Washington  Treaty.  President 
Clinton  assured  the  Polish  parliament  that  NATO  expansion  was  “no  longer  a 
question  of  whether,  but  when  and  how.”^ 

The  idea  that  NATO  expansion  is  a  only  a  matter  of  when  and  how  is  a  bit  premature.  The  tough 
questions  of  expansion  have  yet  to  be  answered.  The  recent  release  of  the  “Study  on  NATO 
Enlargement”  is  an  exan:q)le  of  emerging  policy  on  the  “how  and  why”  rather  than  “who  and  when” 
the  Alliance  will  expand. 


When  NATO  invites  other  European  countries  to  become  Allies,  as  foreseen  in  Article 
10  of  the  Washington  Treaty  and  reaffirmed  at  the  January  1994  Brussels  Summit, 
this  will  be  a  further  step  towards  the  Alliance’s  basic  goal  of  enhancing  security  and 
stability  throughout  the  Euro-Atlantic  area,  within  the  context  of  a  broad  European 
security  architecture.  NATO  enlargement  will  extend  to  new  members  the  benefits  of 
common  defence  and  integration  into  the  European  and  Euro-Atlantic  institution.^ 

There  is  much  more  work  and  debate  to  be  accomplished  prior  to  the  first  new  member  being 

accepted  into  the  Alliance. 

The  strategic  appraisal  model  will  be  used  to  analyze  the  Clinton  Administration’s  national 
security  strategy  in  Europe.  First,  it  is  critical  to  examine  the  United  States’  core  national  interests 
in  Europe.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  assess  the  challenges,  both  threats  and  opportunities,  to  these 
national  interests.  This  will  lead  into  an  analysis  of  the  current  national  security  strategy,  in  terms  of 
national  objectives  (ends),  national  strategic  concepts  (ways),  and  national  resources  (means).  Finally, 
a  risk  assessment  of  the  strategy  will  generate  possible  recommendations  to  changes  in  the  ends, 
ways,  and  means  to  accomplish  the  administration’s  goal  of  a  stable  Europe  through  an  expanded 
NATO. 

U.S.  CORE  NATIONAL  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE 
The  first  step  in  the  critical  analysis  of  the  U.  S.  national  security  policy  toward  Europe  and 
NATO  is  an  analysis  of  core  national  interests  by  category  and  intensity.  Three  core  national  interests 
are  worthy  of  discussion.  Economic  prosperity,  promotion  of  values,  and  favorable  world  order  are 
the  core  national  interests  that  link  the  U.S.  to  the  European  continent.  Analysis  of  U.S.  core  national 
interests  in  Europe  will  highlight  the  answer  to  “why”  NATO  should  expand  to  the  East. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  United  States  is  a  vital  national  interest  directly  linked  to  the 
European  economy. 
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The  core  U.S.  interest  in  Europe  is  to  prevent  any  power  or  combination  of  hostile 
powers  from  achieving  a  hegemonic  position  and  thereby  controlling  the  major 
industrial  states  of  Western  Europe.  Such  massive  disruption  of  the  European  balance 
of  power  could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  America’s  security.  The  population  and 
technological  resources  of  Western  Europe  make  that  region  a  rich  prize  for  large 
expansionist  powers.'* 

The  inability  of  national  security  policies  to  ensure  free  and  open  markets  would  be  devastating  to 
the  U.S.  economy.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  specific  economic  statistics  that  link  the  U.S.  to  the 
European  economy  will  highlight  the  vital  national  interest  at  stake. 

U.S.  direct  business  investments  and  exports  to  Europe  play  a  major  role  in  the  economic  vitality 

of  this  country.  U.S.  direct  investment  in  Western  Europe  totals  more  than  $200  billion,  and 

European  afiSliates  of  U.S.  corporations  earn  an  estimated  $850  billion  per  year  from  sales.®  A  large 

portion  of  the  U.S.  economy  is  based  on  export  flow  to  the  open  markets  across  Europe. 

20%  of  U.S.  exports  go  to  Western  Europe,  totaling  $110  billion  in  1992.  Three 
million  Americans  work  in  the  U.S.  for  affiliates  of  European  corporations,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  owe  their  jobs  to  the  increased  demands  for  goods  and 
services  created  by  those  European  firms.  ® 

These  statistics  point  out  the  vital  interests  at  stake  today  in  European  markets.  There  is  potential 
for  growth,  in  the  future,  with  a  stable  and  secure  Europe,  which  includes  the  Visegrad  countries. 

The  importance  of  the  European  markets  will  remain  a  vital  national  interest  into  the  21st  century. 

In  the  formulation  of  national  security  policy,  one  must  consider  the  importance  for  the  potential 

economic  growth  as  markets  expand  in  Europe. 

Europe’s  $7.9  trillion  economy  is  the  largest  in  the  world  and  constitutes  a  major 
foreign  market  for  American  companies.  Our  more  than  $100  billion  exports  to 
Western  Europe  account  for  nearly  one  in  every  four  dollars  of  exports,  and  over  the 

past  10  years,  total  U.S.  exports  to  Western  Europe  have  more  than  doubled - An 

economically  strong  Europe  open  to  American  exports  and  investment  is  critical  to 
our  international  economic  future.  If  annual  European  GDP  growth  averages  2.5 
percent  and  we  can  reverse  the  recent  trend  of  declining  U.S.  market  share  of 
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European  imports,  our  exports  can  grow  by  another  $100  billion  by  the  year  20007 
The  growth  in  exports  will  come  as  European  countries  begin  to  modernize  their  industrial  complex. 
That  could  be  a  boom  to  U.S.  manufacturers  of  equipment,  and  computers,  software  which  will 
benefit  from  Europe’s  need  to  expand  capacity  and  upgrade  productivity,  which  lags  U.S.  and 
Japanese  levels.*  In  order  to  capitalize  on  future  economic  growth  in  Western  Europe,  as  well  as 
potential  growth  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  U.S.  policy  must  be  focused  on  stability  in  the 
regioa  NATO  enlargement,  to  include  the  Visegrad  countries,  provides  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
stable,  secure,  and  integrated  Europe. 

A  favorable  world  order  is  a  vital  national  interest  for  the  United  States.  President  Clinton  has 

stated,  "The  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  region  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States."’  The 

United  States  cannot  allow  the  disruption  of  our  economic  interests  in  Europe  due  to  instability. 

Expanded  regional  conflicts  would  interrupt  the  flow  of  trade  in  developing  free  markets,  distract 

players  involved,  and  drain  resources.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Holbrooke  stated  the  American 

position  on  the  linkage  of  security  in  Europe  to  U.S.  national  interests  in  a  recent  speech. 

“The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  allow  rehgious,  ethnic  disputes,  economic 
instability  threaten  the  peace  in  Europe  and  thus  threaten  our  vital  interests.  The 
success  of  these  democratic  and  market  reforms  makes  us  all  more  secure;  they  are 
the  best  answer  to  the  aggressive  nationalism  and  ethnic  hatreds  uncorked  by  the  end 
oftheColdWar.”‘° 

The  way  to  increase  stability  in  the  region  is  to  assist  the  emerging  democracies  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  in  their  transition  to  political,  economic  and  military  systems  similar  to  the  NATO 
allies.  The  intent  of  NATO  enlargement  is  for  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  to  work 
toward  a  common  goal  of  reducing  external  and  internal  conflicts.  NATO  enlargement  can  serve 
as  a  means  to  reach  the  end  state  of  a  more  secure  and  stable  Europe. 
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The  link  between  the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alhance  and  the  United  States  is 

characterized  by  a  set  of  basic  democratic  values.  The  core  national  interest,  for  the  United  States, 

to  promote  democracy  throughout  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth  of 

Independent  States  (CIS)  is  critical  to  the  overall  national  strategy.  The  propagation  of  democratic 

and  humanitarian  values  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  in  the  U.S.  interest.  Once  again,  this  point 

is  specifically  stated  in  the  U.S.  national  security  strategy. 

All  of  America's  strategic  interest-from  promoting  prosperity  at  home  to  checking 
global  threats  abroad  before  they  threaten  our  territory  are  served  by  enlarging  the 
community  of  democratic  and  free  market  nations.  Thus,  working  with  new 
democratic  states  to  preserve  them  as  democracies  committed  to  free  markets  and 
respect  for  human  rights,  is  a  key  part  of  our  national  security  strategy.  .  .  .  Our 
national  security  strategy  reflects  both  America's  interests  and  our  values.  Our 
commitment  to  freedom,  equality  and  human  dignity  continues  to  serve  as  a  beacon 
of  hope  to  peoples  around  the  world.” 

The  administration  is  committed,  through  a  strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement,  to  promote 
basic  democratic  values  throughout  Europe  as  a  core  national  interest.  The  U.S.  core  national 
interests  in  Europe  of  fevorable  world  order,  economic  prosperity,  and  promotion  of  values  present 
significant  opportunities  and  challenges  for  U.S.  national  security. 

CHALLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNI’nES  TO  U.S.  INTERESTS 
The  most  dangerous  threat  to  our  national  interests  in  Europe  is  an  unfavorable  world  order.  A 
fractionalized  and  chaotic  Europe  would  affect  all  of  the  basic  core  interests  in  a  negative  manner. 
Local  conflicts,  internal  political  and  economic  instability,  and  the  return  to  historical  grievances  have 
now  replaced  Soviet  expansionism  as  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  in  Europe.*^  President  Clinton 
linked  U.S.  security  directly  to  the  peace  and  stability  throughout  Europe.  President  Clinton  stated, 
"For  our  security  in  this  generation  will  be  shaped  by  whether  reform  in  these  nations  succeeds  in  the 
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face  of  their  own  very  significant  economic  frustrations,  ethnic  tensions,  and  intolerant  nationalism."*^ 
There  are  also  very  significant  benefits  to  a  favorable  world  order  in  Europe. 

There  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  political  situation  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  since 
1989.  The  NATO  allies  agreed  to  “The  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept”,  in  the  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  in  Rome  on  7-8  November  1991,  that  defines  NATO  strategy  with  a  new 
emerging  world  order  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union.  “The  Alliance’s  Strategic  Concept” 
reaffirmed  that  NATO’s  essential  purpose,  set  out  in  the  Washington  Treaty,  is  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  and  security  of  all  it’s  members  by  political  and  military  means  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  remains  unchanged.*'*  The  Strategic  Concept  recognized  a 
shift  in  the  military  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  regional  instabilities  that  may  arise  from  the 
serious  economic,  social  and  political  difficulties,  including  ethnic  rivalries  and  territorial  disputes. 
There  is  also  an  increased  threat  from  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  terrorism  and 
the  disruption  of  the  flow  of  vital  resources.*^  These  new  threats  generated  a  broad  approach  to 
security  for  the  Alliance. 

As  a  result,  it  is  clear  that  collective  defense  remains  the  foundation  for  security  of  the  alliance 

members.  However,  there  is  a  distinct  shift  in  emphasis  to  deal  with  the  risks  associated  with  the  new 

world  order.  The  Strategic  Concept  goes  into  significant  detail  describing  the  importance  of 

cooperation  and  dialogue  among  all  of  the  states  in  Europe  to  prevent  crisis. 

In  the  new  political  and  strategic  environment  in  Europe,  the  success  of  the  Alliance’s 
policy  of  preserving  peace  and  preventing  war  depends  even  more  than  in  the  past  on 
the  effectiveness  of  preventive  diplomacy  and  successful  management  of  crises 
affecting  the  security  of  its  members.  ...  In  these  new  circumstances  there  are 
increased  opportunities  for  the  successful  resolution  of  crises  at  an  early  stage.  The 
success  of  Alliance  policy  will  require  a  coherent  approach  determined  by  the 
Alliance’s  political  authorities  choosing  and  coordinating  appropriate  crisis 
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management  measures.'® 

The  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept”  outlines  NATO’s  strategy  to  achieve  security  and  stability 
in  Europe  in  a  complex  and  rapidly  changing  new  world  order. 

The  security  vacuum  created  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and 

the  dismantling  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  opened  opportunities  for  the  U.S.  As  Russia  continues  its 

tumultuous  path  toward  democratic  reforms,  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  search  for 

security  arrangements.  The  U.S.  security  strategy  of  enlargement  is  an  attempt  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

An  enlarged  NATO,  to  include  the  Visegrad  countries,  will  tend  to  stabilize  the 
region  by  filling  a  security  vacuum  And  if  reform  fails  in  Russia,  says  James  Baker, 
an  enlarged  NATO  would  at  least  "protect  democracy"  where  it  is  showing  signs  of 
taking  "  firm  root-in  Warsaw,  Prague  and  Budapest." 

A  democratic  and  secure  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  an  important  step  to  protect  U.S.  core 

national  interests  in  the  region. 

The  most  significant  concern  in  Europe  is  the  Russian  reaction  and  response  to  an  enlarged 
NATO.  The  threat  in  this  area  would  be  a  return  to  nationalistic  tendencies  by  Russia  perceiving  a 
new  threat  from  NATO.  At  the  end  of  August  1993  in  Warsaw,  President  Yelstin  signed  a  joint 
declaration  with  President  Walesa  which  said  that  “in  the  long  term, ...  a  decision  [to  join  NATO] 
taken  by  sovereign  Poland  in  the  interests  of  overall  European  integration  does  not  go  against ...  the 
interests  of  Russia.”'^  However,  President  Yelstin  quickly  succumbed  to  the  near-universal 
consensus  in  Russia’s  political  elite  against  NATO  enlargement. This  summer  Gen.  Lebed,  one  of 
President  Yeltsin’s  strongest  political  rivals  in  the  upcoming  1996  elections,  stated  NATO  expansion 
“would  mark  the  beginning  of  World  War  HI.”  Now  that  outrageous  line  is  echoed  by  President 
Yeltsin,  who  said  on  6  September  1995  that  NATO  expansion  would  “plunge  Europe  into  the  flames 
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of  war.”^®  This  attitude  could  cause  significant  changes  in  Russian  military  strategy. 

The  threat  being  is  that  if  Russia  feels  threatened  it  could  start  another  limited  cold 
war.  Russia  has  threatened  not  to  ratify  the  START  n  treaty  aimed  at  substantially 
reducing  strategic  nuclear  weapons  there  and  in  the  United  States.  It  has  also 
threatened  to  abrogate  the  1990  treaty  reducing  conventional  forces  in  Europe  (CFE), 
a  pact  that  was  central  to  ending  the  East-West  military  rivalry  on  the  continent.^' 

Russian  concerns  with  an  e^qjanded  NATO  must  be  considered  as  U.S.  security  strategy  is  formulated 

in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  The  return  to  a  limited  cold  war  could  be  costly  for  the  United  States, 

in  terms  of  military  resources.  A  new  cold  war,  more  importantly,  could  threaten  the  Clinton 

administration’s  progress  for  achieving  a  favorable  world  order.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 

significant  defense  opportunities  for  the  United  States  as  the  Alliance  expands  to  the  East. 

A  significant  benefit,  of  an  enlarged  NATO,  in  the  security  arena,  is  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the 
CEE  countries  working  together  within  the  integrated  military  and  political  structures  of  the  Alliance. 
The  close  consultations  among  allies  may  assist  to  confront  and  reduce  many  of  the  existing  regional 
conflicts.  The  overall  objective  is  to  assist  the  CEE  countries  to  transition  to  civil  control  of  their 
military  forces,  which  is  essential  in  the  democratic  reform  process.  A  second  order  effect  of  an 
expanded  alliance  is  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  new  NATO  members  for  temporary  basing 
rights  as  well  as  passage  through  land  and  air  space  to  react  to  external  or  internal  regional  conflicts. 
The  use  of  Hungary,  as  an  intermediate  staging  base,  for  NATO  operations  in  Bosnia  to  implement 
the  Dayton  Peace  Treaty  is  a  recent  example.  The  ability  to  base  U.S.  troops  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  on  a  contingency  basis,  gives  the  U.S.  greater  strategic  flexibility  to 
respond  to  crisis  situations  around  the  world.  The  possible  use  of  these  new  countries  as  a 
springboard  for  peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement,  and  humanitarian  operations  on  the  southeast 
fringes  of,  as  well  as  outside  of,  NATO’s  traditional  Area  of  Responsibility  should  not  be 
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underestimated.^  It  is  not  significantly  more  costly  to  base  troops  in  Europe  than  to  base  them  in 
the  U.S.,  and  a  forward  presence  in  Europe  increases  the  potential  size  and  speed  of  a  U.S.  response 
to  crisis  in  the  Mediterranean,  Middle  East,  or  South  Asia.^^  Another  important  security  benefit  of 
NATO  enlargement  is  the  promotion  of  military  interoperability  throughout  Europe  with  NATO 
forces.  As  nations  move  toward  integration  into  the  NATO  mihtary  structure,  technical  compatibUity 
between  U.S.  and  European  weapons  systems  and  procedural  compatibility  would  increase.^'*  The 
security  benefits  of  an  enlarged  NATO  contribute  to  an  integrated  Europe  that  reduces  the  risk  of 
regional  conflicts.  It  is  now  appropriate  to  examine  the  administration's  current  security  strategy 
as  it  relates  to  promoting  and  protecting  our  core  national  interests. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY:  ENDS,  WAYS,  AND  MEANS 

There  are  several  national  objectives  (ends)  associated  with  the  national  security  strategy  of 

engagement  and  enlargement.  It  is  important  to  concentrate  on  NATO  enlargement  as  the  means 

to  achieve  the  desired  end  state  of  increased  economic  prosperity,  and  ensuring  CEE  countries,  CIS, 

and  Russia  continue  on  a  path  toward  democratization.  The  administration’s  strategy  of  incorporating 

the  CEE  countries  into  the  Alhance  is  the  means  to  establish  a  more  integrated  and  stable  Europe 

that  reduces  the  chance  for  regional  conflicts.  Therefore,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  NATO 

enlargement  is  to  reach  an  end  state  of  a  secure  and  stable  region  that  protects  U.S.  vital  interests. 

Expanding  the  Alliance  will  promote  our  interests  by  reducing  the  risk  of  instability 
or  conflict  in  Europe’s  eastern  half-the  region  where  two  world  wars  and  the  Cold 
War  began.  It  will  help  assure  that  no  part  of  Europe  will  revert  to  a  zone  of  great 
power  competition  or  sphere  of  influence.  It  will  build  confidence,  and  give  new 
democracies  a  powerful  incentive  to  consolidate  their  reforms.^ 

Once  a  favorable  world  order  is  secured  in  Europe,  the  opportunities  for  economic  prosperity  for  the 

U.S.  will  increase. 
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EUROPEAN  UNION  AND  NATO  EXPANSION 


The  potential  for  economic  growth  throughout  Europe  leads  one  to  look  at  the  expansion  of 
NATO  as  well  as  the  European  Union.  There  is  currently  a  debate  in  progress  that  the  expansion  of 
NATO  should  proceed  in  parallel  with  the  European  Union.  Our  national  security  strategy  is  specific 
on  achieving  this  important  objective. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  build  on  vibrant  and  open  market  economies,  the  engines 
that  have  given  us  the  greatest  prosperity  in  human  history  over  the  last  several 
decades  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  To  this  end,  we  strongly  support  the 
process  of  European  integration  embodied  in  the  European  Union  and  seek  to  deepen 
our  partnership  with  the  EU  in  support  of  our  economic  goals,  but  also  commit 
ourselves  to  the  encouragement  of  bilateral  trade  and  investment  in  countries  not  part 
oftheEU.2® 

The  expansion  of  the  EU,  to  include  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  is  the  correct 
approach  to  further  economic  prosperity  throughout  the  Alliance.  EU  enlargement,  like  NATO 
expansion,  is  another  means  to  reach  the  desired  end  state  of  an  integrated  and  stable  Europe.  The 
other  benefit  of  a  parallel  track  of  the  expansion  of  EU-NATO  is  in  the  development  of  a  Common 
and  Foreign  Security  Policy  (CFSP). 

The  EU  and  NATO  share  many  common  strategic  interests,  as  well  as  foreign  and  security 

policies.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  parties  to  pursue  a  strategy  of  enlargement  that  has  as  a  goal 

transparency  of  policies  between  the  two  organizations. 

From  the  acknowledgment  of  common  strategic  interests  it  follows  that  NATO  and 
the  EU,  though  formally  separate  and  autonomous,  have  mutual  interest  in  each 
other’s  enlargement  processes  and  in  ensuring  the  broadest  possible  commonality  of 
membership.  This  is  not  because  of  a  bureaucratic  imperative  to  achieve  ‘tidiness’ 
between  institutions;  still  less  is  it  an  admission  of  the  weakness  of  Europeans  and 
their  perpetual  dependency  on  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  having  a 
European  membership  of  NATO  is  to  ensure  that,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
Altanticist  and  European  approaches  to  key  security  issues  remain  in  harmony.^’ 
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The  EU  and  NATO  expansion  debate  is  in  its  early  stages.  There  are  serious  economic  and  security 
hurtles  that  must  be  overcome.  The  correct  approach  recognizes  the  need  for  a  major  and  visible 
effort  of  harmonizing  enlargement  of  both  NATO  and  the  EU.^* 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE;  A  POSITIVE  STRATEGY  TOWARD  NATO  EXPANSION 

Partnersh^  for  Peace  (PfP)  is  the  fundamental  strategy  working  toward  a  more  secure  Europe 

to  include  new  emerging  democracies  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  many  of  the  members 

of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  PfP  is  the  Clinton  Administration’s  program  for 

encouraging  and  promoting  enlargement  in  the  context  of  NATO. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  initiative.  Partnership  for  Peace,  at  the  January  1994 
summit,  NATO  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  our  strategy  of  European 
integration,  extending  the  scope  of  European  integration,  extending  the  scope  of  our 
security  cooperation  to  the  new  democracies  of  Europe.  Twenty-Five  nations, 
including  Russia,  have  already  joined  the  partnership,  which  will  pave  the  way  for 
growing  program  of  military  cooperation  and  pohtical  consultation.  In  keeping  with 
our  strategy  of  enlargement,  PfP  is  open  to  all  former  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
as  well  as  other  European  States.^® 

PfP  has  rapidly  grown  in  size  throughout  Europe  and  the  CIS  since  the  initiative  began  in  January 
1994.  PfP  shows  great  promise  to  increase  stability  in  the  region  by  promoting  several  important 
objectives. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  NATO  Partnership  for  Peace  invitation  and  framework  document  will 
highlight  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  program.  A  critical  aspect  of  the  program  is  to  assist  the 
countries  aspiring  membership  in  NATO  in  the  transition  to  civil  controlled  militaries  and  embrace 
democratic  ideals  characteristic  of  current  alliance  members.  The  benefits  of  PfP,  in  the  pursuit  of 
democratic  values,  come  from  scheduled  military  to  military  contacts.  The  diplomatic  and  political 
consultation  involved  in  this  program  is  another  means  of  nurturing  the  newly  emerging  democracies. 
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PfP  allows  the  alliance  members  to  continue  to  assess  what  requirements  and  criteria  are  necessary 
for  membership.  An  examination  of  the  “Study  on  NATO  Enlargement,”  published  in  September 
1995,  points  out  the  inqjortance  of  PflP  on  the  process  of  evaluating  the  readiness  of  countries  to  join 
NATO. 

PfP  INVITATION  AND  FRAMEWORK  DOCUMENT 
Heads  of  States  and  Governments  participating  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting  held  in 
Brussels  issued  the  NATO  Partnership  for  Peace  invitation  and  framework  document,  on  10-11 
January  1994.^°  This  is  the  capstone  document  that  outlines  policy  objectives  of  the  program  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  PfP  is  to  assist  in  creating  a  stable  and  undivided  Europe.  PfP  stresses 
increased  contact  among  NATO  members  and  Eastern  and  Central  European  countries,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  The  most  important  political  message  is  that^ 
there  now  is  a  consensus  that  the  Alliance  must  expand  to  incorporate  new  members;  PfP  establishes 
a  formal  structure  to  move  toward  an  expanded  NATO. 

PfP  Membership  is  open  to  all  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  The  Partnership  will  expand  and  intensify  political  and  military 
cooperation  throughout  Europe,  increase  stability,  diminish  threats  to  peace,  and  build  strengthened 
relatiorrships  by  promoting  the  spirit  of  practical  cooperation  and  commitment  to  democratic 
principles  that  underpin  the  Allrance.^^  The  mecharusm  for  this  cooperation  is  through  combined  and 
joint  milrtaiy  training  and  planning  operations,  based  on  peacekeeping,  humanitarian,  and  search  and 
rescue  missions,  as  well  as  political  and  diplomatic  consultations.  Each  participating  country  will 
develop  an  individual  Partnership  program,  stating  their  goals  and  objectives.  All  plans  will  be 
monitored  and  updated  through  country  liaison  teams  stationed  in  Mons,  Belgium.  An  examination 
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of  the  stated  PfP  objectives  highlights  the  depth  of  the  program. 

The  twenty-seven  signatories  of  the  Partnership  framework  have  agreed  to  and  will  cooperate 
with  NATO  to  pursue  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  facilitation  of  transparency  in  national  defence  planning  and  budgeting 
processes; 

(2)  ensuring  democratic  control  of  defence  forces; 

(3)  maintenance  of  capability  and  readiness  to  contribute,  subject  to  constitutional 
considerations,  to  operations  under  the  authority  of  the  UN  and  /  or  the  responsibility  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe; 

(4)  the  development  of  cooperative  military  relations  with  NATO,  for  the  purpose 

of  joint  planning,  training  and  exercises  in  order  to  strengthen  their  ability  to  undertake 
missions  in  the  field  of  peacekeeping,  search  and  rescue,  humanitarian  operations, 
and  others  as  may  subsequently  be  agreed; 

(5)  the  development,  over  the  longer  term,  of  forces  that  are  better  able  to  operate 
with  those  of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance.^^ 

The  NATO  enlargenoent  study  states  that,  “prior  to  joining  the  Alliance  new  members  will  settle  any 

international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 

international  peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not  endangered,  and  refrain  in  their  international 

relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 

Nations.”^^  PfP  can  assist  in  the  resolution  of  potential  conflicts  through  mutual  trust  and 

cooperation  among  nations  to  reach  this  goal.  These  basic  objectives  are  intended  to  move  the 

participating  partnership  countries  toward  accepting  NATO’s  shared  values  of  democracy,  freedom, 

justice  and  peaceful  cooperation. 

BENEFITS  OF  MILITARY  TO  MILITARY  CONTACT 
The  fundamental  element  of  PfP  centers  on  scheduled  combined  military  exercises  between 
partnership  countries.  The  first  benefit  of  working  with  these  new  nations  is  their  transition  to 
functioning  within  the  NATO  military  framework.  The  key  is  interoperability.  These  exercises  will 
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develop  procedures  to  work  with  compatibility  of  weapon  systems,  communication  equipment,  and 

command  and  control  architectures.  Aspiring  countries  are  moving  within  their  budgetary 

constraints,  to  begin  the  transition.  One  only  needs  to  look  at  Poland’s  recent  request  to  purchase  F- 

16s  as  an  example  of  a  move  toward  weapons  compatibility.  Also,  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 

Czech  Ministry  of  Defense  is  to  field  an  army  which  will  share  the  operational  concepts  and  qualities 

of  the  armies  of  Western  Europe  to  the  extent  that  the  Army  of  the  Czech  Repubhc  would  be  capable 

of  full  integration  into  NATO.^**  Hungary,  Poland  and  the  Czech  Republic  are  among  the  most 

aggressive  in  pursuing  changes  to  integrate  into  the  NATO  mihtary  structure. 

Military  capabihties  are  improving.  All  three  countries  presently  belong  to  the  PfP, 
which  helps  them  pave  the  way  for  membership  in  NATO.  AH  conduct  courses  in 
English,  which  is  NATO’s  common  language.  Each  country  maintains  eUte  rapid 
deployment  forces,  participates  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations,  has 
established  peacekeeping  schools  to  improve  performance,  and  pursues  training 
programs  that  put  principles  into  practice.^^ 

Interoperability  is  a  significant  benefit  toward  regional  security  of  an  expanded  alliance.  An 
aggressive  schedule  of  exercises  is  critical  to  continue  the  momentum.^® 

There  were  eleven  major  PfP  exercises  scheduled  in  1995.  The  first  major  PfP  exercise  on 
American  soil  took  place  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center,  FT  Polk,  LA,  6-26  August  1995, 
entitled  “Cooperative  Nugget  95.”  The  countries  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Kyrghystan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Romania,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Ukraine  and  Uzbekistan  partic4)ated  in  the  exercise.  This  multinational 
force  ( 4,000  U.S.  and  foreign  troops)  was  charged  with  providing  humanitarian  aid  and  monitoring 
a  peace  treaty  and  cease-fire  agreement  between  two  previously  warring  countries.^’  There  were 
numerous  lessons  learned  gathered  from  “Cooperative  Nugget  95"  that  will  benefit  all  participating 
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nations. 


“Cooperative  Nugget  95"  is  an  excellent  example  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  military  to 
military  contacts  in  the  diplomatic  arena.  Almost  every  nation  participating  sent  extremely  high  level 
delegations  to  inspect  the  exercise.  All  visiting  dignitaries  received  extensive  briefings  on  the 
objectives  of  the  exercise.  These  dignitaries  had  time  to  visit  with  their  respective  soldiers  and  discuss 
lessons  learned.  It  was  evident  that  all  participating  nations  wanted  to  learn.  They  understood  the 
importance  of  interoperability  in  the  areas  of  weapons  compatibility,  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures,  and  command  and  control.  The  NATO  Bosnian  Peace  Implementation  Force  (IFOR), 
serving  to  enforce  the  Dayton  Peace  Treaty,  is  the  type  of  mission  PfP  was  designed  to  prepare 
partnership  countries  to  execute.  Partnership  countries,  to  include  a  Russian  Airborne  Brigade  ,  are 
working  together  to  enforce  a  peace  in  Bosnia  to  ensure  regional  stability.  The  importance  of  this 
combined  task  force  executing  a  real  world  mission  within  the  NATO  military  alliance  structure  is 
significant.  The  potential  success  of  the  IFOR  may  have  a  long  term  positive  effect  for  regional 
stability. 

PfP  AND  THE  STUDY  ON  NATO  ENLARGEMENT 

The  draft  “Study  on  NATO  Enlargement”  published  in  September  1995  is  a  critical  document 
outlining  the  purposes  and  principles  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Alhance.  This  document  is  being 
advertised  as  the  “Blue  Print  for  NATO  Expansion.”  The  study  points  out  the  important  economic, 
political  and  defense  issues  facing  NATO  on  the  eve  of  accepting  new  members.  The  NATO  study 
will  serve  as  a  strategic  framework  for  the  process  of  enlargement  well  into  the  next  century.  The 
study  articulates  the  importance  of  PfP  as  the  fundamental  strategy  moving  the  alliance  toward 
receiving  new  members.  The  study,  once  again,  highlights  the  positive  benefits  of  the  political  and 
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military  contacts  between  nations. 

The  “Study  on  NATO  Enlargement”  stresses  the  role  of  PfP  in  preparing  membership  into 
NATO. 


Active  participation  in  PfP  will  play  an  important  role  in  possible  new  members’ 
preparation  to  join  the  Alliance,  although  it  will  not  guarantee  Alliance  membership. 

Active  participation  in  NACC/PfP  will  provide  the  framework  for  possible  new 
members  to  establish  patterns  of  political  and  military  cooperation  with  the  alliance 
to  facilitate  a  transition  to  membership.  Through  PfP  planning,  joint  exercises  and 
other  PfP  activities,  including  seminars,  workshops  and  day-to-day  representation  in 
Brussels  and  at  Mons,  possible  new  members  will  increasingly  become  acquainted 
with  the  functioning  of  the  Alliance,  including  with  respect  to  policy  making, 
peacekeeping  and  crisis  management.  .  .  .  their  participation  in  PfP  will  provide 
further  important  means  to  demonstrate  such  commitment  as  well  as  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  common  defense.^* 

PfP  provides  the  necessary  framework  to  demonstrate  the  important  democratic  principles  and  ideals 
that  will  be  required  of  new  alliance  members. 

The  study  also  points  out  that  the  success  of  PfP  will  not  come  without  costs.  Several  of  the 
newly  emerging  democracies  can  ill  afford  the  financial  resources  required  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Czech  Republic  have  achieved  moderate  GDP  growth  but 
continue  to  fight  inflation.  However,  the  Czech  Republic,  for  example,  has  significant  work  to  be 
done  in  some  key  economic  sectors,  such  as  general  infrastructure,  utilities,  money  transactions,  and 
banking  interest  rates.^®  Since  the  CEE  countries  are  still  in  transitions  to  market  economies,  the 
Clinton  Administration  will  commit  resources  to  ensure  that  our  national  objectives  are  obtained  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Region.  The  96  budget  allocates  $60  million  in  military  assistance  for  Central 
and  Eastern  European  countries  and  the  CIS  under  PfP.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  request  contains  $40  million  for  PfP  activities  more  appropriately  conducted  under  DOD 
authorities.'*®  Also,  $25  million  is  proposed  for  Central  European  defense  infrastructure,  peace- 
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keeping  and  related  programs.  An  additional  $25  million  is  requested  for  peace-keeping  operations 
in  Central  Europe.  $7  million  was  requested  for  the  military  education  and  training  program,  which 
provides  military  education  and  training  on  a  grant  basis  to  students  from  allied  and  friendly  nations.'” 

Finally,  although  not  directly  related  to  PfP  the  FY  96  budget  requested  $480  million  through  the 
Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracies  (SEED)  program  to  maintain  our  assistance  for 
democratic  and  economic  reform  in  Central  Europe.  These  funds  will  promote  small  business 
development  to  spur  job  creation.'*^  The  SEED  program  and  the  funds  allocated  to  PfP  are  part  of 
a  total  aid  package  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  move  toward  military  integration  of  the  CEE 
countries  into  NATO. 

The  funds  allocated  toward  PfP  and  SEED  are  not  large  in  comparison  to  the  total  U.S. 
budget.  However,  these  funds  are  significant  considering  the  overall  trend  favoring  domestic  issues. 
There  will  be  continued  debate  on  the  amount  of  resources  dedicated  to  the  enlargement  security 
strategy.  The  fiscal  problems  associated  with  the  program  can  be  solved.  There  remain  many 
obstacles  ahead  for  the  16  NATO  members  in  the  pursuit  of  an  expanded  alliance.  The  military  to 
military  contact,  the  diplomatic  and  political  consultation,  and  the  exposure  to  democratic  values  of 
PfP  will  assist  in  the  transition  to  democracy  of  the  CIS  and  Eastern  and  Central  European  countries. 
The  objective  of  a  stable  and  undivided  Europe  is  enhanced  through  PfP. 

RISK  ASSESSMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 
There  are  several  important  risks  associated  with  the  expansion  of  NATO.  The  first  risk  involves 
expanding  NATO  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  cause  the  Alliance  to  be  little  more  than  a  “talking 
group.”  Should  this  occur,  the  ability  to  gain  consensus  would  be  destroyed.  The  second 
fundamental  risk  comes  from  a  threatened  Russia  as  NATO  expands  to  her  borders  forcing  a  return 
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to  a  new  Cold  War.  It  is  also  inqjortant  to  look  at  the  U.S.  domestic  risks  to  the  policy  of  expansion. 
Finally,  an  examination  of  U.S.  and  alliance  relations  on  the  expansion  of  NATO  will  highlight 
additional  risks. 

There  are  two  basic  strategies  that  highlight  the  possibility  of  an  expanded  NATO.  The  first,  anti- 
Russian  broad  ejq)ansionists  believe  in  taking  in  not  only  all  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  one  timp,  Warsaw 
Pact  satellites  but  at  least  some  of  the  former  soviet  Republics,  including  the  Baltic  states  and 
Ukraine,  as  well.'*^  The  anti-Russian  broad  expansionist  strategy  has  serious  implications  for  long 
term  U.S./NATO-Russian  relations.  The  idea  of  including  all  of  the  former  Soviet  Union’s  satellite 
states  while  excluding  Russia  is  highly  confrontational.  This  strategy  would  isolate  Russia  and  bring 
NATO  directly  to  her  borders.  This  would  contradict  the  administration’s  attempt  to  build  a 
strategic  relationship  with  Russia  as  NATO  enlarges.  An  attempt  to  implement  this  strategy  would 
cause  a  serious  strain  between  the  Alliance  and  Russia.  A  second  strategy  is  supported  by  the  all- 
inclusive  expansionists. 

They  go  as  far  to  offer  Russia  membership.  The  all-inclusive  expansionists  see  NATO 
as  a  political  organization  for  defusing  or  resolving  conflicts  throughout  the  Continent 
before  they  escalate  into  armed  conflict.  The  extent  that  they  contemplate  any 
militaiy  role  for  NATO,  it  would  be  as  a  collective  security  body-  essentially  a  mini- 
United  Nations  rather  than  as  a  classic  military  alliance  directed  against  a  specific 
nation  or  nations. . . .  The  most  prominent  proponents  appear  to  be  former  secretary 
of  state  James  Baker,  former  UN  ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  and  such  scholars 
as  SimonfJeffrey  Simon,  Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies]."^ 

The  risk  associated  with  the  broad  expansionist  and  all-inclusive  expansionists  is  a  dysfunctional 

NATO.  Additionally,  many  of  the  countries  suggested  for  NATO  membership  by  this  strategy, 

especially  Russia,  will  have  a  difficult  if  not  impossible  job  of  meeting  basic  political,  economic,  and 

military  criteria  to  gain  membership. 
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The  ability  of  the  Alliance  to  reach  consensus,  since  its  inception  in  1949,  is  the  very  basis  of  its 

success.  The  idea  of  adding  up  to  twenty-five  new  members,  including  Russia,  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

NATO  cannot  expand  much  beyond  a  certain  size  without  sacrificing  so  much 
efficiency  and  readiness  that  it  becomes  dysfunctional.  A  NATO  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
members,  as  opposed  to  the  current  sixteen,  might  already  approach  or  exceed  the 
limits  of  its  viability.  If  NATO  is  to  work  for  anyone,  it  caimot  work  for  everyone. 

That  consideration  will  keep  it  from  expanding  much  further.'*^ 

Enlargement  of  NATO,  to  include  more  than  the  Visegrad  countries,  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 

Alliance  and  the  U.S.  If  NATO  is  to  remain  a  strong  military  alliance  capable  of  making  difficult 

decisions  related  to  complex  collective  defense  issues  in  the  region  it  must  not  expand  further  than 

the  Visegrad  countries.  NATO  is  an  alliance  that  must  be  able  to  take  action  based  on  consensus  of 

the  allies  to  resolve  security  issues. 

The  United  States  should  reduce  our  overall  objective  of  bringing  in  the  majority  of  aspiring 

democracies  into  NATO  to  only  the  Visegrad  countries,  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  author  agrees 

with  the  anti-Russian  limited  expansionts  strategy  toward  NATO  enlargement. 

They  implicitly  or  explicitly  acknowledge  that  not  all  Central  and  East  European 
nations  are  ready  for  NATO  membership  and  that  some  would  not  add  materially  to 
the  alliance’s  strength.  They  also  concede  that  some  additions  would  have  a  greater 
potential  than  others  to  provoke  a  rash  Russian  response.  Although  the  limited 
expansionists  would  incorporate  the  Visegrad  powers,  they  exhibit  little  enthusiasm 
about  further  expansion.  Former  secretary  of  state  Henry  Kissinger;  Lt.  Gen.  Wilham 
E.  Odom,  former  director  of  the  National  Security  Agency;  and  Edward  Rowny  are 
among  the  notables  who  appear  to  be  members  of  the  anti-Russian  limited  expansion 
faction.'*^ 

The  reduced  number  of  new  members  will  assist  in  the  alliance’s  ability  to  gain  consensus  on  the 
overall  direction  of  NATO  into  the  21st  century.  However,  the  U.S.  should  continue  to  work  with 
other  emerging  democracies  to  meet  the  criteria  for  NATO  membership.  These  countries  should 
continue  membersh^)  in  PfP  and  transition  to  economies  and  military  structures  that  will  support  the 
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Alliance’s  overall  objectives  of  collective  security.'*’  The  recognition  of  those  countries  that  meet 
the  criteria  established  in  the  NATO  enlargement  study  and  PfP  could  serve  as  an  incentive  to  other 
countries  in  the  years  ahead. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PARTNERSHIP 

The  battle  cry  of  those  that  oppose  expanding  NATO  revolves  around  the  risks  associated  with 
beginning  a  new  Cold  War  with  Russia.  There  are  numerous  academics  and  former  statesmen 
espousing  the  position  that  a  prompt  expansion  of  NATO-bringing  the  Visegrad  four  into  the  fold 
quickly-  would  probably  lead  to  Russian  actions  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  area  of  arms  control 
that  would  weaken,  not  enhance,  European  and  American  security.'**  It  is  an  essential  consideration 
that  extending  NATO  membership  eastward  would  alarm  nationalist  forces  in  Russia  which  already 
see  the  U.S.  and  NATO  as  “the  probable  enemy.”'*®  The  rise  of  Russian  nationalism  is  the  basic  fear 
of  those  opposed  to  expansion. 

Russian  Democracy  is  extra  ordinarily  fragile,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  far 
right  would  attempt  to  make  political  capital  out  of  an  eastwards  expansion  of  NATO, 
claiming  it  as  evidence  for  its  claims  that  Russia  is  surrounded  by  enemies.  Russian 
nationahsts  among  the  military  top  brass  might  even  try  another  coup.^** 

As  menacing  as  these  risks  may  appear,  it  is  possible  to  successfully  manage  them  to  secure  U.S. 

national  security  objectives. 

An  mqwrtant  benefit  of  PfP  is  the  development  of  a  cooperative  NATO-Russian  partnership. 
Russia  has  signed  the  PfP  framework  document  and  will  be  a  full  player  in  the  program.  Russia,  as 
a  member  of  PfP,  will  be  a  partner  in  the  development  of  a  new  European  security  architecture.  The 
October  1995  PfP  exercise,  “PEACEKEEPER  95",  involving  250  Russian  troops  and  250  American 
soldiers  at  FT  Riley,  Kansas  was  an  historic  event.  The  important  point  to  make  is  that  even  with  the 
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potential  tension  involved  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  with  the  Bosnian  crisis,  START 

I  and  n,  CFE  negotiation  problems,  and  NATO  expansion  the  Russians  remain  committed  to  making 

PfP  and  the  new  NATO-Russian  partnership  work.  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher,  best 

summed  up  the  U.S.  position  toward  Russia,  on  the  eve  of  their  membership  into  PfP,  in  1994. 

We  must  continue  military  and  political  contact  with  Russia  on  our  expansion  of 
NATO  through  the  Partnership  for  Peace.  We  cannot  build  the  Europe  we  seek 
without  a  strong  NATO  Alliance.  We  cannot  build  it  without  a  democratic  Russia. 

We  cannot  build  it  without  the  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  “best 
possible  future  for  Europe,”  which  President  Clinton  invoked  at  the  January  [1994] 
summit,  depends  on  all  our  nations  working  together  in  pursuit  of  common  security 
interests  and  democratic  ideals.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Partnership,  and  it  is  the 
spirit  in  which  we  welcome  Russia  as  a  partner  today 

However,  PfP  is  only  an  initial  step  toward  full  NATO-Russian  cooperation. 

The  current  U.S. /NATO-Russian  cooperation  in  Bosnia  is  a  significant  step  toward  developing 

a  true  strategic  relationship  with  Russia  to  solve  collective  security  issues  in  the  region.  Secretary 

of  Defense  Perry,  in  a  recent  speech,  summed  up  the  strategic  significance  of  the  Russian  participation 

in  the  Bosnian  Peace  Implementation  Force. 

“We  are  also  seizing  the  opportunity  to  advance  the  NATO/RuSsia  pragmatic 
partnership— an  opportunity  to  resolve  our  cMerences  and  pursue  our  common  causes 
in  a  spirit  of  equality  and  cooperation. ...  It  is  clear  that  this  arrangement,  both  in 
achieving  it  and  in  implementing  it,  will  have  its  challenges.  But  our  ability  to 
establish  this  arrangement  will  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  new  NATO/Russian 
partnership  at  work.  In  effect,  this  agreement  casts  a  long  shadow  on  how  we  deal 
with  all  other  security  issues  in  Europe  for  decades  to  come.  We  are  drawing  a  circle 
which  includes  Russia  inside  the  circle,  working  with  us,  rather  than  outside  the  circle 
working  against  us.”^^ 

The  Administration  must  capitalize  on  this  foreign  policy  success  to  continue  to  develop  substantial 
pohcies  that  recognize  the  need  to  cooperate  with  Russia  to  develop  a  new  European  security 
architecture. 
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The  United  States  must  go  much  further  to  develop  strategies  that  recognize  Russian  national 

interests  in  Europe.  The  Alliance  should  offer  Moscow  a  strategic  partnership  to  underscore  the  fact 

that  expansion  is  not  aimed  against  Russia,  but  that  the  integration  of  the  East-Central  Europeans 

will  be  balanced  by  increased  cooperation  with  Russia  in  a  broader  all-European  context.^^  Mr. 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski  proposed  a  two-track  strategy  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  proposal  to  Russia  of  a  new  joint  stmcture  should  have  two  components:  first, 
a  formal  treaty  of  global  security  cooperation  between  NATO  and  the  Russian 
Federation;  second,  a  new  mechanism  for  special  security  consultations  with  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. . . .  The  treaty  would  underscore 
that  the  expansion  of  NATO  is  not  directed  against  Russia  while  leaving  open  the 
question  of  Russia’s  eventual  membership.  It  would  recognize  the  Russian  quest  for 
status  and  could  provide  for  joint  consultations  regarding  peacekeeping  operations.^'* 

The  two-track  strategy  goes  beyond  PfP  to  surface  the  significant  Russian  strategic  issues  with  the 

e;q)ansion  of  NATO.  This  forum  could  be  used  to  address  Russia’s  security  concerns  of  stationing 

NATO  troops  and  nuclear  weapons  in  new  member  countries.  If  a  NATO-Russian  partnership  is 

truly  to  succeed,  Russia  must  be  convinced  that  NATO  will  not  bring  its  mihtary  might  to  her 

borders,  as  expressed  in  the  NATO  Enlargement  Study 

The  two-track  strategy  could  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  renew  debate  on  expansion.  The  progress 

of  the  debate  has  seemed  to  slow  in  the  last  few  months  for  several  reasons.  President  Yeltsin’s 

recent  illness,  Duma  elections,  upcoming  Russian  presidential  elections,  the  Bosnian  negotiations,  and 

subsequent  Peace  treaty  are  but  a  few  examples.  The  proper  presentation  of  the  strategy  could  spark 

renewed  debate  at  home  and  abroad  with  limited  risks. 

The  idea  of  creating  some  form  of  a  consultative  mechanism  between  NATO  and 
Russia  is  supported  in  general  by  U.S.  official  statement,  and  does  not  appear  to 
controversial  with  the  Administration.  It  is  also  supported  by  European  governments. 

The  European  Union’s  declaration  on  relations  with  Russia  in  March  1995,  in  addition 
to  calling  for  a  NATO-Russia  non-aggression  agreement,  supported  the  idea  of 
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consultative  arrangement.  Because  all  members  of  the  NACC,  including  Russia, 
already  have  a  consultative  arrangement  with  NATO  setting  up  a  separate  one  for 
Russia  would  demonstrate  allied  acceptance  of  Russia’s  importance  as  well  as 
underline  NATO’s  good  intentions.^® 

The  combination  of  PfP  and  the  two-track  strategy  present  a  cooperative  framework  to  deal  with 
Russia  as  NATO  proceeds  on  a  path  toward  expansion. 

DOMESTIC  RISKS  FOR  ENLARGEMENT 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Clinton  Administration  is  totally  committed  to  the  expansion 
of  NATO.  However,  for  this  foreign  policy  objective  to  be  met,  the  U.S.  Senate  must  debate  and 
ratify,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  all  new  members  into  the  Alliance.  A  limited  debate  of  the  issues 
resulted  in  passing  two  legislative  acts  supporting  expansion.  The  first  was  the  NATO  Participation 
Act  of  1994.  The  NATO  Participation  Act  authorizes  the  President  to  designate  PfP  countries  to 
receive  U.S.  assistance  if  they  meet  certain  specified  criteria  plus  a  criterion  against  having  provided 
defense  articles  to  terrorist  states.  The  U.S.  assistance  program  is  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  states 
to  full  NATO  membership.®’  The  second  bill.  The  National  Security  Revitalization  Act,  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  February  1995.  The  most  important  amendments  are  the  following: 

-  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  President’s  discretion  to  establish  a  program  to  assist 
designated  states  in  the  transition  to  full  NATO  membership,  the  bill  would  mandate 
it. 

-  The  Congress  would  “hereby”  designate  the  four  Visegrad  states  as  eligible  under 
this  legislation,  instead  of  stating  that  the  President  “may  designate  countries 
emerging  from  communism  and  participating  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  especially 
Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Slovakia”  if  the  President  determines  that 
they  meet  specified  criteria  and  reports  to  relevant  Congressional  committees.®* 

These  two  bills  are  only  a  superficial  attempt  to  introduce  the  debate  to  the  American  people.  Sen. 

Richard  G.  Lugar  (R-Ind.),  summed  up  the  current  status  of  presenting  the  expansion  issue  to  the 
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public,  “The  administration  has  consulted  with  NATO  allies,  and  initiated  a  study  of  the  ‘Why  and 

How’  of  expansion,  but  there  has  not  been  any  real  consultation  with  Congress  or  the  public.”^’ 

There  are  two  major  issues  that  must  be  accepted  by  the  American  pubhc  before  expansion  has 

any  chance  of  success.  The  first  issue  deals  with  the  traditional  security  guarantees  associated  with 

Article  V  of  the  NATO  Treaty,  that  an  attack  against  one  member  is  an  attack  against  all.“  The  idea 

of  sending  American  troops  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Czech  Republic  or  Slovakia  during  a  conflict  will 

probably  be  difficult  to  justify.  “I  don’t  think  we  as  a  country  have  discussed  this  significantly,”  said 

Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-Ind.),  a  former  chairman  of  the  International  Relations  committee.  “It 

seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  really  grasped  the  significance  of  sending  young  men  and  women  from 

my  home  state  of  Indiana  to  defend  the  Hungarian  border  from  Romanian  attack.”^*  The  NATO 

Treaty  would  also  be  interpreted  to  include  a  U.S.  nuclear  guarantee  to  new  members.  These  specific 

security  issues  have  yet  to  be  presented  to  the  public  in  any  coherent  format. 

The  second  major  issue,  that  will  cause  concern  to  the  public  and  lawmakers,  is  the  associated 

fiscal  costs  with  expanding  the  AJhance.  The  expansion  of  NATO  will  not  come  free.  The  funds 

required  to  enhance  infrastructure  for  the  aspiring  members  will  be  significant. 

So  far,  the  administration  has  dehberately  avoided  announcing  a  dollar  cost  for 
expanding  the  affiance,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  premature.  The  Rand  Corp.  has 
estimated  a  total  cost  of  $20  billion  to  $50  billion  over  a  10  year  period,  which  would 
be  shared  in  a  manner  yet  to  be  determined  between  current  and  new  members.  The 
vagueness  of  these  estimates  has  contributed  to  the  air  of  unreality  about  the 
expansion  debate  in  Congress.^ 

The  administration  must  get  serious  about  the  monetary  resources  involved  with  their  expansion 
policy.  The  American  people  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  bills.  Credible  studies  must  begin  to  look 
at  the  budgetary  outlays  required  to  expand  NATO.  Once  the  actual  dollars  are  defined  a  new  debate 
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will  begin.  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.)  stated,  “When  you  have  a  price  tag,  and  start  talking  about 
NATO  infrastructure  and  the  deployment  of  American  troops,  then  a  whole  different  set  of  players 
will  get  involved.  These  issues  haven’t  been  seriously  discussed  yet.”®^  The  policy  solution  to  the 
domestic  issue  brings  us  full  circle  to  the  question  of  “why”  expand  NATO. 

The  administration,  to  gain  public  and  congressional  support  for  NATO  expansion,  must 
begin  a  serious  and  credible  campaign  to  educate  the  American  people  on  the  vital  national  interests 
at  stake  in  the  region.  A  Gallup/USA  Today  poll  conducted  in  January  1994,  just  prior  to  the  January 
NATO  Summit  meeting  that  agreed  on  the  Partnership  for  Peace  Program,  reflected  considerable 
support  for  allowing  Central  and  Eastern  European  states  to  join  NATO.^  As  for  American  support 
for  NATO,  polls  of  the  American  public  in  recent  years  have  indicated  relatively  strong  support  for 
NATO  and  U.S.  membership  in  it.“  The  administration  should  build  on  this  base  of  support  along 
with  the  23  million  Americans  who  trace  their  heritage  to  Eastern  Europe  to  further  the  cause  of 
expansion  in  Congress.®^  The  education  campaign  must  be  attacked  as  vigorously  as  the  current 
Medicaid/Medicare  budget  fight,  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  public  must  understand  the  specifics 
of  the  financial  costs  and  security  guarantees  to  be  given  to  new  members.  The  President  may 
believe  that  NATO  expansion  is  a  matter  of  “how”  and  “when”  but  convincing  the  American  people 
of  the  “why”  is  the  critical  answer  for  success.  The  education  campaign  should  be  presented  by  the 
President,  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  across  America.  The  President  must  rally  supporters  of 
expansion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  debate  a  critical,  detailed,  and  specific 
policy  toward  an  expanded  aUiance. 

U.S.  legislators  must  be  exposed  to  all  of  the  critical  issues  involved  in  the  complex  strategy 
of  enlarging  the  Alliance.  All  of  the  irrplications  of  the  strategy  have  yet  to  be  fully  articulated  in  the 
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Capitol.  It  is  necessary  to  come  up  with  new  and  imaginative  ideas  to  get  the  issues  on  the  table. 

Senators  and  congressmen  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  discussions  and  dialogues 
with  their  European  counterparts  as  are  ministers,  but  at  present  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  this.  We  need  a  forum  in  which  participants  can  discuss  not  only 
defense  and  security  concerns,  including  Bosnia  and  the  future  of  NATO,  but  also 
trade  and  economic  issues  and  other  potential  areas  of  discord.®’ 

British  Secretary  of  State  for  Defense,  Malcolm  Rifidnd,  has  proposed  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Use  an  Atlantic  Assembly  to  bring  together  significant  numbers  of  senators, 
congressmen  and  parliamentarians  on  a  regular  basis,  giving  it  the  responsibility  for 
hosting  regular  meetings  devoted  to  issues  of  transatlantic  importance  whether  in 
security  or  other  fields.  The  proposal  for  dialogue  among  legislators  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  others  in  public,  professional  and  business  life  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Atlantic  relationship  needs  a  new  infusion  of  ideas  and  perhaps  a  new 
transatlantic  charter  covering  the  whole  spectrum  of  common  interest,  best  expressed 
in  a  new  Atlantic  Community.®* 

The  regular  interaction  between  key  U.S.  and  European  legislators  will  educate  those  with  the  final 
authority  to  make  NATO  enlargement  succeed.  The  benefits  of  a  revised  “Atlantic  Community” 
would  be  felt  at  home  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  alliance.  This  idea  could  foster  a  feeling  of 
true  U.S.  commitment  to  understand  the  issues  for  our  European  allies,  and  at  home,  the  implications 
for  U.S.  interests. 


ALLIANCE  POLITICS 

There  is  no  question  that  the  U.S.  needs  the  full  support  of  the  16  members  of  the  Alliance  for 
expansion  to  move  forward.  Article  10  of  the  NATO  Treaty  states  that,  “The  Parties  may,  by 
unanimous  agreement,  invite  any  other  European  state  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  this 
Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  to  accede  to  this  Treaty.”®’ 
Currently  there  is  consensus,  across  the  Alliance,  to  the  idea  of  expanding  NATO  to  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Brussels  Summit  [1  December  1995]  communique  reaffirmed  that  the  Alliance: 
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remains  open  to  membership.  .  .[and]  expects  and  would  welcome  NATO 
enlargement  that  would  reach  to  democratic  states  to  our  east  [Accordingly,  they 
made  a  decision  to  begin  an  extensive  study]  to  determine  how  NATO  will  enlarge, 
the  principles  to  guide  this  process  and  the  implications  of  membership.™ 

NATO’s  enlargement  study  brings  the  criteria  and  modalities  of  the  process  to  the  table.  The  key  to 

success,  within  the  Alliance,  becomes  the  articulation  of  the  “who”  and  “when”. 

The  next  critical  step  in  the  expansion  process  is  to  determine,  using  the  NATO  Enlargement 

Study  criteria  and  PfP,  exactly  which  countries  should  be  offered  membership.  There  has  been  much 

debate  on  this  subject  over  the  past  few  years.  This  paper  has  argued,  and  is  in  line  with  the  current 

consensus  of  alliance  members,  that  the  Visegrad  countries  are  among  the  top  candidates. 

There  appears  to  be  a  powerful  consensus  in  favour  of  grouping  Poland  and  the  other 
three  Visegrad  countries  (the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary  and  Slovakia)  together  as 
high  priority  candidate  countries  for  both  NATO  and  the  European  Union,  with 
perhaps  more  than  a  scintilla  of  doubt  about  Slovakia.’* 

Therefore,  the  Alliance  must  work  in  the  halls  of  the  European  Union,  Organization  for  Security  and 

Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  Western  European  Union,  and  most  importantly  the  North  Atlantic 

Cooperation  Council  (NACC)  to  shore  up  a  firm  consensus  on  membership.  Once  the  membership 

issue  is  formalized,  then  the  process  turns  to  a  time  line  to  offer  membership. 

A  detailed,  deliberate,  and  methodical  time  line  could  achieve  acceptance  of  new  NATO 

members  beginning  in  the  year  2000.  However,  there  are  several  crucial  political  issues,  in  the  U.S. 

and  Russia,  that  will  halt  progress  on  the  enlargement  of  NATO.  It  seems  realistic,  that  with  the 

upcoming  U.S.  and  Russian  presidential  elections  in  1996,  that  little  substantive  movement  will  occur 

this  year.™  This  topic  has  proven  extremely  emotional  for  the  Russian  political  elite.  Therefore,  a 

quick  decision  on  NATO  expansion  also  could  prove  fatal  for  President  Yeltsin  in  the  upcoming 

Russian  presidential  election.  President  Yeltsin’s  defeat  may  not  prove  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
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the  Alliance  or  specificalfy,  for  the  U.S.  Finally,  the  expansion  issue  is  far  from  developed  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Thus,  ratification  of  accepting  new  members  in  NATO  in  the  Senate  is  unrealistic  for  the  near 
term. 

There  still  remains  much  diplomatic  and  political  work  to  be  done  internal  to  the  Alliance  and 
in  the  U.S.  to  approve  a  time  line  to  grant  new  membership.  The  next  two  to  three  years  should  be 
spent  preparing  the  American  public  and  Congress  for  the  ratification  process  to  except  new  members 
in  NATO  beginning  in  the  year  2000.  Our  allies,  with  U.S.  leadership,  should  continue  to  pursue  a 
similar  path  in  finalizing  consensus  toward  the  acceptance  of  the  Visegrad  countries.  The  European 
Union’s  intergovernmental  Conference  (IGC),  in  1996,  should  serve  as  a  forum  to  finalize  positions 
on  the  progress  of  EU-NATO  expansion.’^ 

A  parallel  intensive  diplomatic  effort  must  be  achieved  with  Russia  over  the  next  three  years. 
The  NATO-Russian  partnership  agenda  should  be  established  immediately  in  the  PfP,  OSCE,  and 
NACC.  The  substance  of  the  agenda  would  be  based  on  working  the  specific  details  of  a  NATO- 
Russian  non-aggression  treaty  and  a  special  consultative  mechanism  to  discuss  Russian  concerns  on 
NATO  expansion.  A  deliberate  approach  toward  Russia,  over  the  next  three  years,  could  prove 
fiuitful  in  demonstrating  that  NATO  is  not  trying  to  threaten  Russian  interests  or  create  new  dividing 
lines  in  Europe.  It  is  realistic  to  believe  that  a  successful  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Russian  question 
could  be  achieved  by  1999.  The  Russian  problem  solved,  the  Visegrad  countries  could  be  granted 
NATO  membership  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

CONCLUSION 

The  strategic  end  state  of  a  stable  and  secure  Europe  through  an  expanded  NATO  is  well  worth 
the  associated  costs  and  risks.  Security  and  stability  in  Europe  is  a  U.S.  vital  interest.  The  budgetary 
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costs  to  participate  in  PfP  are  well  worth  the  benefits  achieved  by  moving  the  militaries  of  the  CEE 
countries  toward  NATO  integration.  The  funds  allocated  toward  the  Support  for  Eastern  European 
Democracies  (SEED)  will  stimulate  small  business  growth  and  the  move  toward  market  economies 
in  the  CEE  countries.  European  economic  prosperity  will  contribute  to  the  stability  in  the  region  and 
benefit  the  U.S.  through  increased  trade  and  investment. 

The  most  significant  risk  associated  with  the  expansion  of  NATO  is  the  Russian  reaction.  The 
Partnership  for  Peace  program  in  concert  with  a  strong  NATO-Russian  partnership  is  an  appropriate 
strategy  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  NATO,  to  manage  risk.  The  NATO-Russian  partnership, 
required  for  a  new  security  arrangement  in  Europe,  is  enhanced  through  Russia’s  participation  in  PfP 
and  establishing  a  joint  NATO-Russian  consultative  mechanism  in  the  OSCE.  A  NATO-Russian 
strategic  partnership  could  be  useful  in  solving  many  of  the  complex  security  issues,  such  as  the 
Bosnian  peace  implementation  mission,  throughout  the  region.  The  desired  result  is  to  demonstrate 
to  Russia  that  the  expansion  of  NATO  does  not  threaten  her  security  while  offering  NATO 
membership  to  the  Visegrad  countries  by  the  year  2000. 

NATO  will  continue  to  ensure  collective  security  throughout  the  region  well  into  the  next 
century.  The  Alliance  must  stand  firm  that  countries  offered  admission  must  meet  political,  economic, 
and  military  criteria  established  in  the  NATO  enlargement  study.  The  ability  of  the  Alliance  to 
integrate  more  than  the  Visegrad  countries  and  remain  an  integrated  military  and  political  structure 
capable  of  gaining  consensus  to  take  action  is  questionable  at  best.  A  political  strategy  that  attempts 
to  push  for  the  enlargement  of  NATO  beyond  the  Visegrad  countries  will  seriously  jeopardize 
U.S./NATO-Russian  relations.  The  NATO-Russian  strategic  relationship  must  be  given  a  chance 
to  flourish  into  the  next  century.  It  is  critical  that  Russia  stay  focused  on  continued  path  toward 
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economic  and  democratic  reforms  and  not  be  threatened  by  NATO  enlargement.  U.S.  and  NATO 
allies  should  focus  their  attention  and  resources  on  the  integration  of  the  Visegrad  countries.  The 
enlargement  of  NATO  should  not  go  beyond  this  point. 
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APPENDIX  1 

Partnership  For  Peace  Exercises  in  1995 


Name 

Form/Type 

Dates 

Area/Location 

Cooperative  Rescue 

Sea 

7  June 

Bulgaria 

Cooperative 

Nugget 

Land 

6-28  August 

Louisiana,  USA 

Cooperative 

Venture 

Sea 

4-18  September 

Norwegian/Barents 

Sea 

Cooperative 

Determination 

Land 

7-16  September 

Romania 

Cooperative 

Partner 

Sea 

10-15  September 

Bulgaria 

Cooperative 

Support 

Logistic 

25-29  September 

Norfolk,  USA 

Cooperative 

Challenge 

Land 

26  September- 
6  October 

Czech  Republic 

Cooperative  Jaguar 

Land,  Sea,  Air 

2-13  October 

Jutland/Denmark 

Cooperative  Light 

Land 

12-24  October 

Hungary 

Cooperative 

Dragon-Esperia 

Land 

18-28  October 

Italy 

Cooperative 

Mermaid-Classica 

Sea 

November 

Mediterranean  Sea 
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